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INTRODUCTION 

THE physical character of a room may 
be compared, not inappropriately, to 
the physique of the human body. If the 
physique of the body is sound and well 
balanced, the possibilities of special de- 
velopment, training and adaptation are 
varied and numerous. So, also, accord- 
ing to our analogy, if the physique of a 
room, the available base given us to work 
upon, is good, it is much easier to arrange 
the furnishing scheme and make adapta- 
tions suited to our particular require- 
ments than if the physical features are of 
inferior type. 

The physical features alluded to are the 
floor, walls, ceiling, doors, windows, fire- 
place, if there be one, and dimensions. 
Those with which we are here concerned 
are the walls and ceiling. A room well 
floored, well walled and well ceiled is al- 
ready half furnished. Walls and ceiling 
properly treated have a definite decorative 
value, and when these two features have 
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been Intelligently dealt with and allowed 
for in the furnishing scheme, the number 
of movables required to complete the task 
is lessened and the expense in that particu- 
lar direction materially reduced. It is a 
matter of economy and common sense, 
therefore, to spend an adequate amount of 
thought and money on the permanent foun- 
dation, without pinching or skimping, that 
the final stages of the task may be light- 
ened in cost and labor. 

The dimensions of a room and its rela- 
tive proportions must necessarily affect the 
treatment accorded the walls and ceiling. 
If the proportions are ill-judged, the fault 
may be remedied to a great extent by 
handling the walls and ceiling in a ju- 
dicious manner. If, on the other hand, 
walls and ceiling are unwisely dealt with, 
pleasing proportions may be lost sight of 
or completely spoiled. The importance, 
therefore, of well calculated wall and ceil- 
ing treatment, in relation to a room's pro- 
portions, can scarcely be over^rated. 

Furthermore, there is a natural relation- 
ship between the walls and ceiling, which 
must be taken into account, irrespective of 
the general proportions of the room. A 
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sense of fitness and balance must be pre- 
served if good results are to be attained. 
Strong architectural traditions, based on 
logical reasons, prescribe a sequential and 
consistent method of treating the one with 
reference to the treatment of the other. 
For instance, we should not for a moment 
dream of putting a Jacobean beamed ceil- 
ing in a room whose walls are finished in all 
the delicacy of color and grace of orna- 
mental detail characteristic of the Adam 
style. Within the bounds of those tradi- 
tions which go to make what we consider 
consistency of style there is, however, much 
latitude of interpretation and choice of 
method of execution so that originality, 
initiative and ingenuity of adaptation are 
by no means stifled. 

The decorative possibilities in the meth- 
ods of finishing walls and ceilings are broad 
and numerous and yet the wealth of op- 
portunity they present is often unheeded 
because we blindly allow ourselves to fall 
into the rut of habit. True, ventures 
wholly experimental may result either in 
gratifying success or in mistakes and dis- 
appointment, but there are enough safe 
and sure courses open to our choice, proved 
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satisfactory by long experience, to provide 
a wide liberty of selection. The details of 
these tried and proved methods form the 
subjects of the ensuing chapters. 

Intimately connected with the actual 
physical treatment of walls and ceilings 
are certain considerations of lighting, ven- 
tilation and color which must be taken into 
account. How important is the judicious 
choice of color the following incident will 
show. A prominent decorator in a large 
eastern city recently told the writer that 
he had not long before been called in to un- 
dertake the refinishing of the board room 
of one of the largest trust companies. On 
entering the board room to make a prelim- 
inary survey, the decorator asked the pres- 
ident of the bank, who accompanied him, 
** Do you ever have rows at your board 
meeting? " Surprised at such a question, 
the president admitted that they never got 
through a meeting without a squabble and 
added that it was a curious fact that, how- 
ever amiable and even tempered the indi- 
vidual directors ordinarily were, they 
seemed to fall into an irritable frame of 
mind before they had been many minutes 
in the board room. The decorator replied. 
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** It's easily explained. The colors in this 
room are enough to make an archangel ill- 
tempered." Crude, blatant, uneasy col- 
ors and patterns covered walls and ceiling 
and were bound to have a disquieting effect 
on any one in the room. The objection- 
able decorations were replaced by soft, 
neutral, restful tones and the president has 
since assured the decorator that the free- 
dom from contentions and ill-humor has 
been both a surprise and source of deep 
satisfaction to him. 

This was only one instance of the psy- 
chological effect of color in our surround^- 
ings, but similar good and bad effects are 
being produced all the time in every house 
in the land and usually without our being 
conscious of it. Some people are more 
sensitive to color and light in their sur- 
roundings than others, but there is no one 
wholly free from their influence. This ac- 
tion of material things upon mental condi- 
tions is a phenomenon we cannot afford to 
neglect, and it emphasizes the necessity 
of fully considering all the aspects and 
conditions of every case to be dealt with 
before determining the particular methods 
to be pursued. 
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WALLS 

A WALL space has either one of two 
functions to fulfil. It should be 
frankly decorative, and so treated that it 
becomes a distinctly recognized feature in 
determining the character of a room, or 
else it should be regarded as a background 
and kept quiet and inconspicuous to serve 
as a foil for whatever may be hung upon 
it or set against it. In either case, a wall 
should never be allowed to obtrude itself 
upon the eye or become oppressive to the 
occupants of the room. It is a mistake 
to try to combine the " decorative " and 
" background '* functions, for no middle 
ground between these two extremes of 
treatment can be really successful or satis- 
fying and the attempt to carry out such 
a combination, an attempt oftentimes un- 
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consciously or thoughtlessly made, is pri- 
marily responsible for many of the failures 
in wall management that we see all too 
frequently. 

Having realized clearly the several func- 
tions of a wall and having determined 
which treatment is preferable for any par- 
ticular case under consideration, it remains 
to choose the manner of making from a 
number of possibilities about to be enumer- 
ated. It is important to decide the " dec- 
orative " or " background '* question first, 
for some wall surfaces, once made and ap- 
propriately finished, do not readily lend 
themselves to being changed from one 
classification to the other. 

Walls may be wainscotted or covered 
with wood either wholly or in part, and 
this wood casing may be either plain or 
paneled. In the same way walls may be 
tiled either partly or over their whole sur- 
face. Last of all, they may be plastered 
either in part or in their full extent. The 
combinations and diversities that may be 
derived from these basal methods of treat- 
ment yield a wide variety of rich and in- 
teresting possibilities. We shall first con- 
sider the walls for which wood is used. 
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WOQDEN WAIiLS 

Nothing is more suitable for walls, noth- 
ing is more fit for their adornment, nothing 
affords a greater or more agreeable va- 
riety for their treatment than wood. 
Whether the manner of execution be ex- 
ceedingly simple or highly ornate, the nat- 
ural beauty of wood, imparted by color 
and grain, makes it a material always de- 
sirable for interior finish. Even when the 
wood is entirely covered with paint, its 
wholesomeness of surface and texture can 
still be seen and felt. Wood, further- 
more, possesses the advantage of being 
easily worked and readily adaptable to a 
diversity of treatments. 

If a wall is to be wainscotted its full 
height from floor to ceiling, there is no oc- 
casion for plastering it first, if it be a par- 
tition. The studs on which the laths 
would be nailed for a plastered wall will 
serve as a supporting framework or back- 
ing for the wainscot, which will be nailed 
directly to it. Just how close together the 
studs must be will depend on the character 
of the wainscot and the size of the panels 
used, but in any case they should be dose 
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Fia. 1. Section of wall with cross hatched lin 
indicating ^ grounds " showing in plastered su 
face. To the ''grounds" the paneling is fa 
tened 
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enough — two or two and a half feet apart 
— to make the work thoroughly stiff and 
rigid. If the wall is an outside wall, how- 
ever, it should be first plastered, with the 
brown and scratch coats laid on lathing 
nailed to the? furring strips in the usual 
manner. This should be done as a protec- 
tion from excess of dampness which, in ad- 
dition to being unhealthy and uncomfort- 
able, is bound to work havoc with the 
wainscot. When walls are thus plastered, 
** grounds " must be nailed horizontally to 
the furring strips. These " grounds " 
project through the plaster coat and af- 
ford a support to which the wainscot is 
fastened. To be properly spaced the de- 
sign and measurements of the paneling 
ought to be known beforehand. The same 
general method of construction will apply 
to walls that are partly wainscotted and 
partly plastered. 

The pattern of the paneling will depend 
entirely upon personal taste and the guid- 
ance of architectural precedent and tradi- 
tion. Each architectural mode of expres- 
sion has its own peculiar and well recog- 
nized styles of paneling and its own 
strongly characteristic molding profiles 
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and dimensions. A detailed discussion 
of these, however, belongs to a specific 
architectural treatise and can only be al- 
luded to in this place. It will be ger- 
mane to the purpose, however, to observe 
that the panels, of whatever shape they be, 
are small with numerous stiles and rails 
(the uprights and cross pieces) in Tudor 
and Stuart architecture, while, in the 
Queen Anne and Georgian types, the stiles 
and rails become fewer, though broader, 
and the panels far larger, the moldings, at 
the same time, frequently being bolder in 
profile, more prominent in projection and 
heavier. 

The woods in general use for wainscot 
and paneling purposes are oak, chestnut, 
cypress, red gum, sweet gum, butternut, 
walnut, white pine and poplar. The cost 
of paneling per square foot will necessarily 
depend on the kind of wood used and the 
style of panel, which will involve various 
amounts of labor according to the partic- 
ular pattern adopted. An approximate 
idea of cost may be gained, however, from 
the prices of lumber. At the date of 
writing, March, 1915, these prices per 
square foot are; plain white oak, 6^ 
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cents; quartered white oak, 10 cents; 
chestnut, 4 to 5% cents ; cypress, 3 to 5^ 
cents ; red gum, 5% cents ; sweet gum, 6^ 
cents; butternut, 6% to 11 cents; Ameri- 
can wahiut, 14 c^its; pine, 7 to 9 cents; 
poplar, 4I/2 ^ 6 cents; mahogany, 16^ 
cents. 

These prices are subject to variations 
contingent upon locality and the fluctua- 
tions of supply and demand and are quoted 
mainly to show the present relative values 
of the difl^erent woods. It is important to 
state also that the prices quoted refer to 
1 inch stock which can be worked down to 
give a finished panel % of an inch thick. 
While much of the old paneling was con- 
siderably thinner, it must be borne in mind 
that it was much easier for the old joiners 
than for our modem carpenters to come 
by well seasoned lumber. It is therefore 
advisable to allow for a % inch finished 
panel to prevent warping and cracking, 
unless one can be absolutely positive that 
they are getting well seasoned or kiln dried 
lumber, in which case they might risk a 
% inch panel worked from % inch stock. 
As it is well nigh impossible to get such 
lumber, it is safer to allow for the 1 inch 
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stock. Stiles and rails should be Yg inch 
thick worked from inch stock, or better 
still, 1% inches thick, worked from 1% inch 
stock. The latter thickness is especially 
advisable if the moldings surrounding the 
panels are bold and deep in profile. Even 
when well seasoned wood is used, it is much 
more advisable and safer to have the panels 
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Fio. 2, Section of laminated panel showing lasers 
with " way " of grain reversed 

laminated, that is to say, built up of three, 
five or seven thin layers, glued together 
with the " way " of the grain reversed in 
the adjacent layers, just as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. This is the only way to ensure 
against warping and splitting. For the 
small Stuart paneling the laminated pan- 
els should be % inch thick. For large 
Georgian panels an inch thick is better. 

The observations just noted apply par- 
ticularly to paneling in which the natural 
grain and color of the wood form an essen- 
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tial part of the decorative calculations. 
Where the paneling is to be covered with 
paint, a lighter construction may be used, 
although, on general principles, the more 
staunchly built work is preferable. This 
lighter construction may have thin panels 
of poplar, laminated panel board (three or 
five thin layers of wood glued together 
with the " way " of the grain running in 
contrary directions to prevent warping 
and cracking), or some sort of compo 
board set within stiles and rails of pine or 
poplar. Poplar has the advantage of not 
requiring a preliminary coat of shellac, as 
does pine, to prevent the resinous sap from 
working through and staining the paint. 

Too much care cannot be expended on 
the quality of the joinery if paneling is to 
be staunch and present a permanently sat- 
isfactory appearance, free from pulling 
and buckling. The wood must be care- 
fully selected for quality, color, grain and 
seasoning and stiles and rails must be mor- 
tised and tenoned together and fastened 
with wooden pins. In the finishing of 
panel work our modem artisans use en- 
tirely too much sandpaper. The surface 
of the wood is sanded down to an unsym- 
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pathetic mechanical hardness that de- 
stroys all the traces of craftsmanship. 
Sandpaper is used to cover a multitude of 
sins. For instance, if a mitre joint of a 
molding does not fit very well, it is sand- 
papered smooth and the dust pushed into 
the crack. That eventually tumbles out 
and leaves an ugly, gaping joint. 

The further processes of " natural " 
finishing, fuming, staining and polishing, 
showing the grain and some sort of color 
may be all very well for getting a quick 
result, but none of them can compare with 
time and atmosphere. Good wood just let 
alone assumes with each additional year a 
greater beauty of tone and character, a 
tone and character that no application can 
give. The trouble with us is that we are 
too impatient for results and spoil natural 
processes by our haste. In one or two 
important pubhc places paneling has re- 
cently been left entirely to the action of 
time and atmosphere and even within a 
brief period the result has begun to justify 
the course adopted. In old Quaker meet- 
ing houses, and in several other old build- 
ings, the writer has seen woodwork of white 
pine that has never been touched with 
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paint, polish or stain since it was put in 
place more than a hundred years ago, and 
nothing could surpass the mellow beauty 
of its rich golden brown. 

If the owner of the paneling cannot pos- 
sess his soul in patience and wait for the 
finger of Time to do its matchless work, he 
may use a little boiled linseed oil to feed 
the wood and a mixture of wax and tur- 
pentine to get such polish as he requires, 
but it seems almost a profanation and sac- 
rilege and an injustice to the wood itself 
to distort its appearance and character 
with fillers and stains and chemical fumes 
and all sorts of polishes that often disguise 
the underlying qualities completely. Some 
of the fuming and staining processes, of 
course, produce perfectly satisfactory re- 
sults and are not at all to be condemned, 
but a great many altogether overdo the 
matter and spoil the result, so that it is 
necessary to be discriminating and cau- 
tious in choosing. 

An effective low wainscot without panels 
may be made from carefully matched 
vertical boards tongued and grooved or 
held in place by a sliding tongue. The 
joints may either be plain or marked by a 
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fine beading. The top of such wainscot 
is finished by a cap molding. This wain- 
scot may cither be painted or left in its nat- 
ural condition. 

Fid. 3. Grooved boards with slidiDg tongue 

When paint is to be used on wainscot or 
paneling, the surface should first be sand- 
papered absolutely smooth. It will always 
pay in the end to put on a number of thin 
coats, letting each dry thoroughly and 
rubbing it down with oil and pumice be- 
fore applying the next, rather than one or 
two thick coats. In painting wainscot or 
paneling, particularly in houses of Geor- 
gian style, there is no reason for adhering 
absolutely to white. Gray and other col- 
ors can be used with excellent effect and 
have ample historic precedent. 

CONCBETE AND TILEH WALLS 

While it is not usual to consider tiles 
as one of the possibilities for covering 
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mural surfaces in dwelling houses, partic- 
ularly in houses of average size and mod- 
erate cost, it is worth while to call atten- 
tion to one manner in which it is feasible 
to employ them in wall making. The ad- 
vent of the concrete house has introduced 
new methods and created new precedents 
and among other things it has opened the 
way for encrusting either large or small 
areas with tiles. Such a treatment is suit- 
able for conservatories, bathrooms, kitch- 
ens, vestibules, and, in special instances, 
occasionally elsewhere and may either be 
applied in place of wainscotting or ex- 
tended over the whole wall surface. In 
either case, the tiles must be set firmly in 
place while the concrete is " green," that is 
to say, while it is soft and fresh. The cost 
of such tiling is not necessarily prohibitive, 
as it is quite possible to secure inexpensive 
tiles of good color and shape. Of course, 
if one wishes to do so, they may pay al- 
most any figure according to quality and 
design, but acceptable tiles may he had at 
a reasonable figure. It is not at all neces- 
sary to have glazed tiles and it is often 
preferable not to use them. In kitchens, 
laundries, bathrooms and other places 
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where there is much moisture or where the 
surface of the wall is occasionally washed 
down, the tiles ought to be set as close to- 
gether as possible to avoid any roughness 
from cement joints. Where tiles are set 
in walls at intervals, purely for decorative 
purposes, they ought to be disposed at 
points or on lines of structural emphasis 
or else placed in panels. 

Interior concrete walls may be laid on 
expanded metal lath or mesh. Plain walls 
of this sort may be made for about 75 
cents per square yard. The chief objec- 
tion to such walls lies in their uncompro- 
mising surface. This objection, however, 
can be removed and an agreeable texture 
Imparted in several ways. In the first 
place, when the wall is being finished the 
face may be "floated" to approximate 
smoothness if the sand in the surface coat 
is fine enough. When the wall is thor- 
ougly set and dry the surface may be given 
a coat of varnish or shellac. This wUl 
fill any small holes and roughnesses where 
dust and dirt would otherwise lodge, re- 
move some of the appearance of hard as- 
perity and temper the cheerless, depressing 
tone. Another agreeable and inexpensive 
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wall surface Is produced by " scratching " 
the concrete back while it is " green " and 
applying a coat of plaster made of lime 
and coarse, gritty sand. Instead of 
smoothing the surface with precision, it is 
" floated," not too regularly, with a piece 
of board, which should be used with a cir^ 
cular motion. The sand grits pull and 
drag and in this way the surface is striated 
with scratches or combings in arcs or cir- 
cles as though it had been dressed with a 
rough curry-comb. When the surface is 
quite hard and dry, a wash made of cement 
and water, of about the consistency of 
whitewash, should be roughly applied with 
a whitewash brush. This will give depth 
and tone to the shadows in the shallow 
scars or depressions. Last of all, the sur- 
face is given a coat of orange shellac. If 
the coat is diluted and thin it will produce 
a yellowish golden tone ; if somewhat thick, 
the tone will verge toward a reddish gold. 
This wall treatment is susceptible of sev- 
eral interesting variations. Then, again, 
a concrete wall may be whitewashed with 
excellent effect. There are certain styles 
of architecture in which white or gray 
walls, slightly rough, above a simple 
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wainscot of plain and close fitted vertical 
boards of oak, chestnut or deal may be 
highly appropriate. Whitewash possesses 
the advantages over paint of being exceed- 
ingly cheap and much easier to apply. It 
may be made absolutely fast so that it will 
not rub ofi^ by mixing according to the 
Government formula usually known as the 
" lighthouse mixture." It is as follows : 
Slake a half bushel of lime with boiling 
water, cover during the process to keep 
in steam. Strain the liquid through a fine 
sieve or strainer and add to it a peck of 
salt, previously dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice boiled to a 
thin paste and stirred in while hot, half a 
pound of Spanish whiting and one pound 
of clear glue, previously dissolved by soak- 
ing in cold water, and then hanging over 
a slow fire in a small pot hung in a larger 
one filled with water. Add five gallons of 
hot water to the mixture, stir well and let 
it stand a few days, covered from dirt. 
To be applied hot. 

Last of all, a concrete wall may be 
painted any hue desired. Whether 
painted, whitewashed or varnished, if the 
surface coat has been properly prepared 
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with fine sand and the workmen use their 
floats carefully, the face of a concrete in- 
terior wall may be made to resemble closely 
a wall of rough, sand-finished plaster. 
The expanded metal lath or mesh which 
serves as a core or base for the concrete is 
usually fastened to metal bars in place of 
studs or furring. Concrete walls of this 
type possess the further merit of contrib- 
uting to fire prevention. 

PLASTEBKD WALIiS 

The plastered wall, more than any of 
the several sorts of walls previously men- 
tioned, off^ers opportunities for varied 
treatments without entering into altera- 
tions of a radical nature. It may be pa- 
pered, painted, hung with textiles, or given 
a rough sand finish, the last necessarily ap- 
plied when the plastering is first being 
done. The plastered wall by itself, plain 
and unadorned, cannot be considered a 
thing of beauty, when the only points to 
relieve its flatness are the cornice — which 
Is not always present — and the base- 
board, a pitifully dwindled and degraded 
survival of dignified wainscot. A plas- 
tered wall always needs something to tem- 
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per its staring bareness, even when it i» 
wainscotted for part of its height. The 
only exception to be made is in the case of 
a sand finished plaster wall which presents 
a surface and texture sufficiently interest- 
ing and suitable as a background to be let 
alone. Whatever coloring is to be applied 
may be included in the mixture, but no col- 
oring is necessary, for, when dry, the sur- 
face will have an agreeable tone from the 
presence of the sand. Plasterers fre- 
quently object to making a sand finish be- 
cause the heavily *' sanded " plaster pulls 
and is harder to work than ordinary. 
" white coat," but the result is worth what- 
ever additional cost and labor are entailed. 
The sand mixed plaster pulls too much to 
be worked in molds so that no moldings or 
intricacies of any kind should be attempted 
in it. Sand finished plaster is particularly 
appropriate for the upper part of walls 
that are wainscotted either high or low 
with oak, chestnut, butternut or some 
other wood of markedly brownish tinge. 
As an agreeable alternative to sand fin- 
ished plaster, may be mentioned a plaster 
made of ground Caen stone, which is usu- 
ally finished by tooled lines to give the 
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effect of joints between blocks of crut 
stone. 

Walls with smooth finished " white 
coat " often develop annoying cracks and 
hair hues that cover the whole surface. 
This is sometimes due to imperfect work- 
manship or skimped material, but often 
arises from peculiar local conditions. TJn- 
fortunatelj these hair lines have a bad 
habit of showing through and spoiling the 
appearance of either paint or paper. In 
the case of paper the trouble can be rem- 
edied, for a time at least, by coating the 
wall thoroughly with shellac before it is 
sized and papered. Even then, after some 
years, the lines' may betray their presence 
again by dark " crackings," which may 
occasionally be cleaned off by rubbing with 
" art gum," but when they become too had 
the only thing to do is to apply another 
coat of shellac and re-paper. 

The interest of paneling may also be 
added to a plain plaster wall in the follow- 
ing manner : Molding of the desired 
profile may be nailed to the wall to make 
the necessary panel divisions. The 
cracks between the molding may then he 
stopped with plaster of Paris and the 
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molding itself, if desired, may be covered 
with a thin coat of whiting and bole-am- 
moniac, such as mirror and picture frame 
makers use ad a base for gilding, or the 
wood may be left open. Wall and mold- 
ings are then carefully painted, 

A wall ought not to be painted if the 
plaster is bad or if it is ever again to be 
hung with paper. Defects, however, may 
be in large measure overcome by glueing 
thin muslin on the wall and coating it 
thoroughly with shellac before painting. 
If several good coats of paint are then put 
on, each being allowed to dry thoroughly 
before the next is applied, a smooth, satis- 
factory surface should result. Where 
the plaster is thoroughly good and sound, 
paint may sometimes be made to take the 
place of wooden wainscot or paneling as in 
the following instance: In a dining-room 
the plaster between the base board and the 
chair rail was painted white and given the 
same finish as the woodwork. The wall 
above the chair rail was papered. The re- 
sult was good and the effect similar to that 
of a white painted wooden Georgian wain- 
scot. 

Where paint can be used, the defects of 
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bad walls may be remedied by covering 
them tightly with canvas or burlap on top 
of which the paint is applied. The coarse 
weave of the fabric will show beneath the 
paint, but the texture will be agreeable. 
Both canvas and burlap will absorb a large 
quantity of paint and with burlap three or 
four heavy coats will have to be applied 
before there is a good surface. Like all 
other painted walls, walls thus treated are 
sanitary and may be washed from time to 
time and thus freshened as well as cleaned. 

While the use of burlap, crash, canvas 
or muslin in this way is advisable to con- 
ceal defects in the wall, it is preferable that 
fabrics of a more decorative character used 
for wall coverings or embellishments should 
really hang loose enough to show that they 
arc fabrics and not be strained close to the 
wall face beneath. Otherwise they might 
just as well be pieces of paper. 

The two factors of light and color may 
no more be overlooked in wall calculations 
than the materials and texture. In rooms 
with a northern exposure, for instance, 
where there is a minimum of sunlight, the 
deficiency must be made up by the method 
of treating the wall. Then, again, we 
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know that certain colors have an e 
upon the apparent dimensions of a r 
For example, receding colors, colors 
" contain blue in the ascendency,*' ha 
tendency to make a small room look la 
while advancing colors, colors that ^^ 
tain red or yellow in the ascendency," r 
a room seem smaller.* 

In the choice of papers for walls i 
19 an almost boundless latitude. Ha 
determined what shall be the color ol 
wall paper, the next step to decid 
whether the wall is to be a backgroun 
a decorative feature in itself. One i 
never forget that " a wall is flat, solid 
upright " and, as a flat surface, it mui 
consistently flat. If decorative patt 
are employed, they must be flat and 
pictorial or realistic. For example, i 
may be conventionalized with propr: 
but if they are made " natural," with s! 
ing and obvious attempts at perspei 

•An ejttended treatment of the properti< 
color with reference to wall decoration cann< 
entered into in this book but a fuller discu 
of the subject may be found in the sectio 
"Color and Color Combination," in Chaptei 
of ** House Furnishing and Decoration" 
Clure and Eberlein). 
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they are unconvincing and inappropriate. 
The landscape papers of eighteenth cen- 
tury pattern, " which are distinctly pic- 
torial and full of more or less successful 
attempts at perspective," belong to a class 
by themselves and what was said in the 
preceding sentence does not apply to them. 
They are sufficient decorations in them- 
selves, and pictures should not be used with 
them, but they require space and ought not 
to be put on the walls of small rooms. 

A word of protest must be entered 
against the undignified and indiscriminate 
chopping up of walls with picture mold- 
ings and plate rails. Picture moldings 
ought to go immediately beneath the cor- 
nice and it is only in exceptional instances 
that hanging them below that point is not 
to the detriment of the room's appearance. 
To divide one's room with a plate rail may 
be permissible at times, but it ordinarily 
suggests that dining-room dishes are at lib- 
erty to wander at will and deposit them- 
selves thereon. Not only this, but the 
plate rail becomes a resting place for all 
sorts and conditions of odds and ends that 
otherwise would find a timely end in the 
ash pit, where they ought to go without 
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delay. It also makes picture hanging a 
difficult matter, as it prevents hanging 
them below, and the rail generally cuts a 
room in the place where many pictures 
should find their eye leveL 



WOODEN CEILINGS 

THE ceiling is the sky or heaven of a 
room. Whether the sky or heaven of 
the room is to be inspiring and beautiful, 
or ugly and depressing, depends altogether 
upon ourselves. As a matter of fact, we 
are not in the habit of giving as much 
thought to our ceilings as they really de- 
serve. To many of us, indeed, the ceiling 
is only the under side of the floor above 
and we concern ourselves little with its ap- 
pearance, unless it becomes so smoked, 
soiled or cracked that it compels our un- 
willing attention. Whether the word ceil- 
ing be really derived from the French ciel^ 
denoting the sky, or whether it be derived 
from one or two other words meaning to 
cover or canopy, it is quite certain that 
the word denoted some decorative or archi- 
tectural processes and the ancient ceilings 
were accorded a great measure of atten- 
tion and given a really decorative charac- 
ter. The earliest rooms, to be sure, had 

31 
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no attempt at a ceiling, as we understand 
it, but the beams and joists supporting 
the floor of the room above were visible, or 
else the open timbers of the roof were in 
plain view. 

For the sake of convenience, we may di- 
vide ceilings into three classes : those made 
of wood; those covered with plaster, and 
those in whose construction miscellaneous 
materials have been employed. It is per- 
fectly reasonable to say that the ceiling 
should be made interesting and to deplore 
the fact that it is usually extremely unin- 
teresting or even positively ugly, but that 
does not help matters. We must discover 
what can be done in a practical way to 
make the ceiling an object of interest and 
compel it to add its share to the decorative 
and furnishing value of the room. Some 
conspicuous examples are to be found in 
houses of the Tudor and Stuart periods 
where the ceilings and walls have been so 
carefully manipulated that the rooms seem 
furnished although no movable furniture 
may be in them. These instances will be 
referred to in a subsequent paragraph. 
Our immediate past, thanks to Victorian 
tradition, has been so barren of inspiration 
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in this respect that we are obliged to turn 
to older examples or study the work of 
those who have already done so and em- 
bodied the results of the lessons they have 
learned in their recent creations. 

First on our hst for examination come 
the wooden beamed ceilings, where the 
beams and joists supporting the floor 
above, and even the boards of that floor, 
are all clearly visible. This is one of the 
earliest forms of ceiling and is purely of a 
structural character. It cannot be de- 
nied that the eye seeks to find the weight 
bearing member of a piece of construction, 
neither can it be denied that the mind de- 
rives satisfaction from structural work 
that appears fit to carry the burden placed 
upon it. This fact alone is a strong ar- 
gument for beamed ceilings, quite apart 
from all aesthetic considerations such as 
might afi^ect merely the ornamentation of 
the ceiling. In all architectural work, op- 
tical illusion must be considered if a satis- 
factory mental impression is to be con- 
veyed. 

Plain white, undecorated ceilings present 
a large unbroken area in a room, utterly 
devoid of interest, and it is but the part of 
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wisdom and one of the simplest methods 
of achieving a result to break that expanse 
with some point of interest that may catch 
and hold the eye. The beamed ceiling 




Fig. 4. Plain ceiling surface showing eflfect of 
paneled section to add interest 



does this to an eminent degree. It is, or 
should be, true to and indicative of struc- 
tural requirements in the direction and dis- 
position of its members and its visible 
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method of construction arrests and amuses 
the eye. 

According to one of our own earliest 
American traditions of building, a great 
beam, called the " summer beam," trav- 
ersed the middle of the room from one end 
to the other. Into this were framed, at 
right angles, the lesser beams or joists 
supporting the floor above, their ends 
away from the " summer beam " being 



Fio. 5. Section of joists and flooring where same 
layer of boards forms ceiling of one room and 
floor of room above 

framed into the girts in the wall. The 
under side of the boards forming the floor 
of the room above, made the ceiling of the 
room below. The " summer beam " was 
often either molded or chamfered along the 
edges and sometimes moderately carved. 
Occasionally the same treatment was given 
the lesser beams. The wood was generally 
left its natural color, although, at a later 
date, it was sometimes given a coat of 
whitewash, but more frequently waa 
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painted. In a good deal of the cdd Eng- 
lish work, and in some of the early Amer- 
ican, the chamfers and moldings were 
touched up with a bit of bri^t color, usu- 
ally vermilion or blue. 

While a ceiling of this sort has the 
merits of structural sincerity and pic- 
turesque aspect to recommend it, it labors 
under the great disadvantage of being an 
excellent sound conductor. Every word 
spoken and every sound made, travels up- 
ward from below and downward from 
above. In old houses, where the ceilings 
and floors are made in this way, all the 
visible interest of construction may be re- 
tained while the defect of too ready sound 
conduction can be remedied by laying an 
overfloor in the room above with a sound 
deadening layer of felt or paper between 
the old floor and the new superimposed 
upon it. In any instance of new construc- 
tion, where a ceiling such as that described 
was desired, it would be an easy matter to 
allow for a sufficient space between the 
ceihng boards and the floor boards of the 
room above, including provision for sound 
insulation. In laying an overfloor in an 
old house it will be necessary to support 
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it on 1% Inch or 1 inch strips or furring 
laid directly above the old joists and pack 
the spaces between with felt, mineral wool 
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Fig. 6. Section of old floor with added over-floor 
and space between filled with deadening felt or 
mineral wool, indicated by cross hatching 

or paper. The cost of this overflooring 
will depend upon the kind of wood used. 
The felt or asbestos may be obtained at 
the rate of 6 cents to 14 cents per square 




Fio. 7. Section of old floor with deadening felt or 
mineral wool, indicated by cross hatching, placed 
between the joists and held in place by thfii lay- 
ers of compo board fastened to cleats on sides 
of joists. The best method of deadening somid 
while keeping old construction 



yard. The laying of an overfloor with 
some sort of sound deadening fill between 
it and the original floor, with the attendant 
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annoyance of an altered floor level, may 
be avoided by nailing cleats to the sides of 
the beams about an inch or an inch and 
a half below the level of the ceiling boards. 
To these cleats are then nailed strips of 
compo board or thin poplar board of the 
necessary width to fill in the space be- 
tween the joists or beams. The filling to 
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Fio. 8. Section of old ceiling showing "summer 
beam" with joists mortised into it. At right, 
cross-section of **smnmer beam" with cham- 
fered edges 

deaden sound is then packed in the space 
between the old ceiling boards and the new 
strips of compo or poplar board. Min- 
eral wool makes excellent fill, as it is ver- 
min proof and cannot be eaten by rats or 
mice. The under side of the compo or 
poplar board will be painted. This 
method will be much cheaper than the for- 
mer. 
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Variations of the foregoing type of ceil- 
ing, ceiled in the lesser beams with plas- 
ter, leaving only the " summer beam " ex- 
posed, or even cased-in the " summer 
beam " and sometimes plastered it as well. 
All these methods of ceiling treatment are 
frequently met with in old houses and the 
ceilings may readily be restored to their 
primitive condition, that is, with beams 
and boards showing, by ripping off the 
plaster and laths below and, when an over- 
floor with a sound deadening preparation 
is laid above, the change is often distinctly 
advantageous, particularly as it gives ad- 
ditional height in rooms which the later 
lath and plaster coating has unduly low- 
ered. 

Another early method of construction 
discarded the " summer beam " traversing 
the length of the room and replaced it 
by floor beams running crosswise. This 
made it an easier matter to construct a 
plaster ceiling without any interruption 
of surface. In some old ceilings, notably 
in the buildings of Shaker communities, in- 
stead of plaster, wide, well-fitted boards 
have been used to ceil in the under side of 
the beams. (Fig. 9.) The boards are 
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either ^ooved on both edges with a looBe 
sliding tongue or tongued and groOTed. 
This board ceiling is effective with either 
sort of beam arrangement and susceptible 
of various sorts of interesting treabnent. 



Pio. 9. In some old ceilings wide, well-fltted 
boards have been used to ceil in the under aide 
of the beams 

whether painted, stained or left in its nat- 
ural state with only a dressing of oil. This 
much has been said about old wooden ceil- 
ings because they afford such manifold 
opportunities for satisfactory manipula- 
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In modem, wooden-ceiling making, the 
spaces between the beams may be of either 
plaster or wood. It is best that the plas- 
ter should be sand-finished and slightly 
tinted to harmonize with the color of the 
wood, unless the beams are wholly painted, 
as they occasionally are, in which case the 
plaster will probably have to be painted 
also. The plaster between the beams, es- 
pecially if the beams be dark, in color, 
should be light in tone both for the sake 
of the actual light and to prevent the im- 
pression of overwhelming heaviness. In 
a room where there is sji abundance of 
light, much can be said in favor of wood 
between the beams. It is susceptible of 
a sort of painted decoration not applica- 
ble to plaster. This simple method of 
painting was often used in old English 
ceilings and roofs for the embellishment 
of beams and the spaces between them, and 
has been done in some modem instances 
with telling efi^ect. It not only adds a 
point of interest and decorative richness 
but brightens what is necessarily the dark- 
est part of a room. 

The beamed ceiling may be of any de- 
gree of simplicity or elaboration desired. 
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and of almost any sort of wood. It is ob- 
viously impossible, therefore, to make any 
comment upon the cost involved, as the ma- 
terials and details will vary in each in- 
stance according to architectural fitness or 
personal taste. The most that can be 
done is to call attention to the possibili- 
ties of choice. A beamed ceiling of sim- 
ple construction is not necessarily expen- 
sive. The beams may be quite plain and 
close together with a narrow space of plas- 
ter or wood between them or they may be 
elaborately carved and molded with richly 
ornamented panels between. The forms 
of beamed ceiling most suitable for or- 
dinary domestic use are of simple type and 
will have parallel beams running longi- 
tudinally or transversely, or else beams 
running at right angles and forming panels. 
It should be noted that when parallel 
beams traverse a room longitudinally they 
add to the impression of length. 

One other variety of wooden ceiling must 
be mentioned in which the ceiling is really 
an open timber roof. It often happens 
that a library, a music room, a dining- 
room, a kitchen or some other ground floor 
room occupies a single floor wing with a 
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gable roof. In such a case it is often de- 
sirable to dispense with a flat ceiling and 
leave the inner side of the roof with its 
timber construction visible. This treat- 
ment offers numerous interesting possibili- 
ties, especially in the direction of colored 
ornamentation. While there is some ob- 
jection to be made on the score of diffi- 
culty in heating, there is a compensating 
advantage in the item of ventilation. 

The wooden ceiling in most of its forms 
fulfils the desiderata of breaking the 
monotony of the overhead area, creating 
points of interest to arrest the eye and 
showing honestly its method of structure. 



PLASTER CEILINGS 

THE plasterer's "art" is an art of 
which we hear little and usually see 
less, and the completion of a plaster job 
is wont to be regarded, not as an occasion 
of any special gratulation over an artistic 
achievement, but rather as an occasion of 
satisfaction at the ending of a dirty and 
distracting upheaval. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at, all things considered, that 
we are so generally lacking in appreciation 
of the merits of plaster work and the op- 
portunities it affords for really artistic ex- 
pression when we think of the barren and 
monotonous expanses of white plaster ceil- 
ings that we have been condemned to be- 
hold for several generations past in most 
houses. During the Victorian doldrums 
of the nineteenth century, the plasterer's 
art fell to a low state of degradation, and 
ceilings became deadly wastes of abhorrent 
banality in ornament or equally abhorrent 
bareness. 

44 
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Fortunately we have begun to realize 
again the vast importance of the ceiling 
in any house decorating scheme and to 
appreciate the fact that the ceiling offers 
an area in every room, of whatever size, 
so significant " that we cannot afford to 
ignore it from the aesthetic point of view." 
It ofi^ers a surface to be decorated, and we 
have again begun to be sensible of the ob- 
ligation. This decoration must be done 
either in relief, or through the medium of 
color, or by a combination of both. While 
it is a perfectly simple and eUsy matter to 
say that a plain plaster ceiling costs so 
many cents per square foot, directly the 
element of decoration enters the question, 
it becomes impossible to ofi^er any approx- 
imation of expense that will be generally 
applicable. It will be the object of the 
present chapter, therefore, to call atten- 
tion to conditions, state the processes that 
are available for the embellishment of plas- 
ter ceilings and point out what may be 
done. 

About the only thing that can be done 
with a plain plaster ceiling is to accept it 
frankly in all its ugliness, and either paint 
it or paper it, or resort to a covering of 
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compo board or canvas with wood rib 
moldings, remembering that in the general 
tone scheme of a room, under ordinary 
circumstances, the floor, which receives 
most light from the windows, should be 
darkest; the walls, which get a little less 
light, should be lighter in tone by way of 
compensation; and the ceiling, which gets 
least light from the windows, should be 
lightest. Whether these defects be gained 
by paint or paper does not affect the prin- 
ciple. In suggesting either paint or pa- 
per it is not the intention to commend the 
grotesque and elaborate fresco efforts that 
enjoyed a certain vogue about thirty years 
ago and have, strangely enough, persisted 
with an amazing vitality in some out-of- 
way places, but to advise a strict adherence 
to the simplest and palest one-tone effects 
in either medium. There are, to be sure, 
various cheap and tawdry expedients that 
may be resorted to, and even applied by 
an amateur, supposedly to give interest 
and distinction to the uncompromisingly 
ugly plain plaster ceiling, but they only 
make bad worse and cannot be conscien- 
tiously recommended. 
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If the owner of a plain plaster ceiling 
is dissatisfied with it and desires some de- 
gree of enrichment overhead he may do 
one of several things. He may use compo 
board, canvas, heavy linen, burlap or some 
such fabric as a ground, and break up the 
surface into panels with wooden rib mold- 
ings of appropriate contour (the process 
is described in detail on page 57) or he 
niay go to considerable expense to have 
the ceiling painted with a suitable deco- 
rative design — and it must be admitted 
at the outset that a plain, flat plaster ceil- 
ing without any of the assistance of relief 
does not offer much promise for a success- 
ful painted treatment — or else he may 
have the plaster removed and have the 
whole area replastered, introducing such 
features in relief as he may wish. The 
simplest thing is to add a wooden cornice 
of appropriately molded contour if there 
is not already a cornice of plaster. This 
may be painted or stained as circumstances 
dictate. Then, if desired, one of the treat- 
ments just alluded to and described in 
Chapter V may be followed. If the plas- 
ter is good enough, wooden rib moldings. 
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might be applied directly to divide the 
area, arrest the eye, and give at least a 
semblance of structural support. 

The time to start a thorough reform in 
ceiling treatment is, of course, when a 
house is built, but much may be done in 
the way of judicious alteration. When a 
ceiling is replastered, the wooden beams 
may be made visible, dividing the surface 
of the ceiling into panels or else the beams 
may be encased in plaster and their sides 
and lower surfaces embellished with parge 
work. The panels themselves will be left 
plain, except, perhaps, for some slight cor- 
ner device if the panel area is of sufficient 
size to stand it. Parge work, which is 
hand modeling in relief, done in situ^ is a 
timely revival of an old process and an at- 
tempt at the reassertion of plaster's right 
to recognition as a medium of artistic 
craftsmanship. 

Parge work should be done in plaster 
of a more granular surface than we ordi- 
narily employ and should be executed with 
a bold hand free from the too finicky pre- 
cision that gives the appearance of ma- 
chine work. The very irregularities and 
marks of craftsmanship constitute a large 
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part of the charm in this as in any other 
work where the human hand and brain 
have been allowed a due measure of indi- 
vidual latitude. Indeed, the irregulari- 
ties give character, just in the same way 
as the irregularities in the features of the 
human face. If human features were ab- 
solutely and mathematically regular on 
both sides of the countenance, the expres- 
sion would be altogether imbecile. So is 
it with craft work. The great trouble 
with so much of our decorative work is its 
mathematical precision and exactitude, a 
quality which makes it appear mechanical 
and smug and causes lack of interest. 
When it is not cursed with too rigid ex- 
actitude, it sometimes goes to the other ex- 
treme and overdoes irregularities until their 
presence becomes an affectation, which is 
just as bad. 

It might be suggested that if one desires 
to introduce an element of color, the parge 
work relief in the plaster cased beams 
might be painted or, if the wooden beams 
are exposed, a running decoration in color 
might be painted on them. This has been 
done with happy results in some modem 
English work, and there are abundant 
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precedents for it in the old English work 
and in the work of the Bavarian peasants. 
One point of charm in the parge work is 
that the figures are not undercut and are 
not so sharply outlined that they seem to 
be dissociated from the body of the plas- 
ter of which they are logically a part. 

Gesso work may also be applied to plas- 
tered ceilings with good decorative results. 
This gesso composition is applied in a 
semi-liquid or very plastic condition and 
is sometimes put on with a brush when soft, 
while the stiffer mixtures are handled like 
putty or clay, " being put on the surface 
to be decorated in thin dabs of requisite 
size and shape, the ornament then being 
formed by removal of superfluous ma- 
terial." 

There are distinct styles in ceiling treat- 
ment appropriate to certain architectural 
types. During the Tudor and Stuart 
periods we find either wooden beamed ceil- 
ings or else plaster ceilings whose surface 
is diversified with a wealth of floral and 
geometrical patterns and graceful rib 
work, wrought in pargetting. Ordinarily 
the whole ceiling area is covered with sim- 
ple repeat panels with a slight floral fig- 
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ure, being divided by well molded ribs. 
The effect is extremely graceful and a ceil- 
ing of this type, in conjunction with 
paneled walls, conveys the impression of 
full furnishing, although there may be lit- 
tle or no actual movable furniture in the 
apartment. Reproductions of the old 
parge work are to be had in sections. 
These reproductions are made from molds 
applied to the old ceiling and reproduce 
their originals with all the accuracy one is 
justified in expecting from a trustworthy 
replica. When we come to the Queen Anne 
and Early Georgian periods we find the 
floral and fruit motifs, characteristic of 
the designs of Grinling Gibbon in wood, 
carried out in the plaster of the ceilings 
patterned by the immediate successors of 
Sir Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones. 
Here the figures are undercut just as in 
wood carving and quite unlike the old blunt 
and melting relief of the parge work of 
an earlier day. 

When we come to the Adam period, we 
find a greater nicety of detail and delicacy 
of pattern in the plaster ceilings whose 
ornaments were cast in molds and then ap- 
plied piece by piece. It is interesting to 
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note that many of the molds made for the 
Brothers Adam are still in existence and 
still in use. In addition to the graceful, 
Fompeiian motifs with which Adam ceil- 
ings were frequently adorned, they were 
also sometimes embellished by the inser- 
tion of blue and white Wedgwood plaques, 
made especially to fit the panels into which 
they were to be set. Then, again, panels 
in Adam ceilings were often painted by 
Angelica Kauffman, and the contempo- 
raries of her school, so that it cannot be 
questioned that the ceilings of this age were 
supreme works of art. During the days 
of the Classic Revival ceilings were still 
adorned with elaborate care, but the mold- 
ing of the plaster lacked the delicacy and 
refinement found in the ceilings of an 
earlier date. 

After the decadence from the Classic 
Revival and during the dull and uninter- 
esting years of the Nineteenth Century, 
while ceilings often displayed a gross elab- 
oration of detail, there was little in them 
to merit toleration, much less praise, and 
a great deal to call for unqualified blame. 
They were so bad that it was really a re- 
lief when plain plastered ceilings were re- 
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sorted to and, as one might say, the slate 
was wiped clean for a new attempt. That 
new attempt has already been begun and 
it is for us of the present day to carry it 
to the goal of successful achievement. 

The re-modeling of a plastered ceiling 
is not an inexpensive task. In fact, it 
often involves a large expenditure, but the 
ceiling is such ^an important feature of the 
room's make-up that whatever is spent in 
its redemption and embellishment is to be 
regarded as a good and lasting investment 
made in the behalf of a worthy room. 
Well considered and well executed plaster 
work is an object of beauty in itself, how- 
ever simple and restrained. When a 
wealth of properly balanced color is added, 
the effect of a ceiling, such as some of those 
produced during the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, is surpassingly beau- 
tiful. It is always a mistake to do any- 
thing by halves and, unless one is prepared 
to enter the work of re-plastering a ceil- 
ing properly or of painting it in a becom- 
ing manner, it would be much better not 
to make the attempt and instead resort to 
one of the inexpensive processes alluded to 
on a previous page. 



MISCELLANEOUS MATERL^S 

THE other miscellaneous ceiling ma- 
terials are mostly of the kind that a 
warning was sounded against in the last 
chapter. Instead of regarding them as 
ceiling resources or facilities they nearly 
all might be classified as ceiling ftUUitieif. 
They doubtless have some usefulness and 
will do very well for some place or other, 
but that place is not inside a decently built 
and tastefully finished house. Unlike 
most of the other ceiling treatments, which 
are supposed to have individual qualities 
and at least a degree of variation in each 
case, it would be an easy matter to quote 
explicit prices for them per square foot or 
per square yard until the pages looked 
like the price list of a catalogue. There 
is pressed " this " and stamped " that '* 
with vulgar, meaningless and feeble de- 
signs just about as meretricious as the ma- 
terials over whose surfaces they sprawl. 
Fortunately, the bad taste and redundancy 
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of most of the patterns employed would 
betray the sham character of the materials 
even were eyesight defective and unable 
to distinguish the cheat at a little dis- 
tance. 

Of the miscellaneous ceiling materials 
not to be classed in the category of unde- 
sirables, three may be mentioned that may 
be used with perfect propriety when a suit- 
able occasion arises, although they cannot 
be recommended indiscriminately for any 
and every requirement. These are cement 
or concrete, compo board in connection 
with applied strips of rib molding, and 
canvas or similar fabric applied in the same 
way. 

If concrete is of the reenforced variety, 
stiffened with metal rods and poured into 
a wooden mold extending over the whole 
ceiling area, it can be put in place for a 
very small sum per square foot, that is, if 
the ceiling is flat. The price, of course, 
does not include any embellishment of tiles, 
which must be first laid in the mold, face 
downward, so that the mixture may be 
poured around them and embed them 
firmly, nor does it include any surface fin- 
ish that may be applied after the concrete 
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has hardened and the mold has been re^ 
moved. For referoice to surface finishes 
for concrete, see pages ^ to 28. Barrel 
vaulted and beamed ceilings can also be 
readily constructed in concrete, but in such 
cases the cost will vary according to the 
form and elaboration of the molds and the 
extra quantity of concrete needed. If the 
concrete is made in a thicker mixture, and 
plastered as a stucco on expanded metal 
lath or mesh, a flat ceiling will cost some- 
what more per square foot. One does not 
ordinarily think of concrete walls or ceil- 
ing in connection with a drawing-room, 
dining-room or bedroom and the very name 
is apt to convey an impression of a harsh, 
uneven, forbidding surface, but, in justice 
to the material, it is only fair to state that 
a proper and careful manipulation will 
produce a result not far different from 
sand finished plaster. 

As a standard method of ceiling con- 
struction one would scarcely advise the use 
of rectangles of compo board, held in place 
by ribs of molding nailed on in long strips, 
but there are frequently occasions when 
such a method of ceiling a room is per- 
fectly legitimate. For instance, if there 





The visible roof timbers in this hall ceiling 
both strike a note of structural honesty 
and have a distinct decorative value ' :-- 
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is a cracked, soiled, uneven and generally 
dilapidated plaster ceiling which it is not 
expedient to remove, a great improvement 
may be made by covering the whole area 
with compo board. Each rectangle of 
compo board should be tacked firmly in 
place with tacks long enough to take a 
firm hold and the edges of the boards 
should be fitted firmly together. The 
joints should then be covered with strips 
of molding. The molding may be flat or 
of any contour desired. It is suggested 
that it be not too wide and of fairly prom- 
inent projection so that the ribs may 
agreeably interrupt the surface and give 
the advantage of sharply defined shadow. 
Of course the compo board and molding 
ribs will have to be painted. Such a ceil- 
ing treatment is inexpensive. Compo 
board costs 4% cents per square foot. 
The cost of the molding will depend on its 
character. The additional expense for 
paint is inconsiderable. This work may 
readily be done by an amateur. 

Another simple and inexpensive way of 
treating an objectionable flat plaster ceil- 
ing is to cover it with canvas, coarse linen, 
denim, burlap or any similar strong and 



